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Appended to "Elbmknts of Political Soiehcs/' fto. 



[As the Theory of Rent, advanced in this work, 
is based on the fact, ''That the rent-value of a 
country depends on the proportional amount of 
the non-agricultural labours of the whole popu- 
lation/' I have appended the following disserta- 
tion, which will serve two -purposes,— firgt, it will 
prove that the theory is borne out by Aw^ortc fact; 
and, second, it will give the reader some account of 
the genuine founder of English political economy. 
Andrew has been almost forgotten; let us restore to 
him at least some of those honours which are duly 
his, and which have been so lavishly bestowed on 
less deserving men. — Note to the " Elements of PoU- 
ticcH Science."^ 

Andrew Yarranton, Gentleman, was the 
founder of English Political Economy, the 
first man in England who saw an^ said that 
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peace was better than war, that trade was 
better than plunder, that honest industry 
was better than martial greatness, and that 
the best occupation of a government was 
to secure prosperity at home, and to let 
other nations alone. In the present treatise, 
I propose to give the reader a short account 
of his doings and his doctrines. But first, 
I shall say a word on his book, with its 
many titles. The volume is a small quarto 
of 195 pages, with no less than three sepa- 
rate dedications, a prefatory Epistle, and a 
valedictory address to the reader. It was 
licensed by Roger L'Estrange, October 4, 
1676, and the copy in our possession has 
on the title page J. Rex, written in ink, 
and partly erased with a knife. It may 
therefore have been perused by James II. 
himself. The title in full is as follows: — 

** England's improvement by sea and 
land. To outdo the Dutch without fight- 
ing. To pay debts without moneys. To set 
at work all the poor of England with the 
growth of our own lands. To prevent un- 
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necessary suits of law ; with the benefit of 
a voluntary register. Directions where vast- 
quantities of timber are to be had for the 
building of ships, with the advantage of 
making the great rivers of England navig- 
able. Eules to prevent fires in London, 
and other great cities; with directions how 
the several companies of handicraftsmen in 
London may always have cheap bread and 
drink. By Andrew Yarranton, Gent. 
London, printed for the author, &c., 1677." 

In style, the book is as multifarious as 
the questions of which it treats : we have a 
little bit of autobiography, and a certain 
amount of dissertation ; a few voyages and 
travels, with the preamble of a proposed act 
of parliament ; a dialogue " betwixt a clo- 
thier, a woollen-draper, and a country 
yeoman ; " a little of " theorick," and a little 
of "practick;" some ethic, some agriculture, 
and some considerations regarding rats and 
mice. The worthy Andrew, in fact, seems 
to have thought that when once in the 
garden of literature, it was only fair that he 
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should taste as many sweets as possible; and, 
like a busy bee, he roves hither and thither, 
seemingly without method and without 
consideration. But go to what flower he 
will, Andrew contrives to find honey. 

Andrew Tarranton is indeed a true 
practical Englishman — shrewd, but not 
subtle — enterprising, but not speculative — 
a man of business, enjoying the confidence 
of business men, yet in all his enterprises, 
and in all his experiences, carefully reflect- 
ing how each particular circumstance may 
be turned to the advantage of his country. 
He is a patriot, but not a partisan; he 
wishes to see England great, and her people 
happy; and as his opportunities for obser- 
vation had been extensive, and he had made 
a good use of them, he endeavours to set 
his countrymen on the right track, — assur- 
ing them, that if they pursue it, they will 
attain a power and prosperity which, in 
Charles the Second's day, with France on 
the one hand, and Holland on the other, 
must have appeared chimerical, but which 
the future history of England was destined 
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to verify. Above all, we must note his 
prospective sagacity, for he points out in 
detail the very course that England has 
pursued, and the very elements that were 
to contribute to her commercial supremacy. 
Although not a theorist, in the present 
acceptation of the term (for his theories 
are only careful inductions from his obser- 
vations), he is a great projector, and he 
chalks out the future course of Britain with 
as free a hand as if second-sight had re- 
vealed those expansions of her industrial 
career which never fail to surprise us, even 
when we behold them realised. 

But who was Andrew Yarranton, and 
what did he do ? He shall tell us some- 
what of his history in his own words : — 

" I was an apprentice to a linnen-draper 
when this king was born; and continued 
at the trade some years, but the shop being 
too narrow and short for my large mind, 
I took leave of my master, but said nothing. 
Then I lived a country-life for some years ; 
and in the late wars I was a soldier, and ^ 
sometimes had the honour and misfortune 
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to lodg and dislodg an army. In the year 
1652, I entred upon iron works, and pli'd 
them several years, and in them times I 
made it my business to survey the three 
great rivers of England, and some small 
ones ; and made two navigable, and a third 
almost compleated. I next studied the 
great weakness of the rye-lands, and the 
surfeit it was then under by reason of their 
long tillage. I did by practick and theorick 
find out the reason of its defection, as also 
of its recovery, and applyed the remedy in 
putting out two books, which were so fitted 
to the country-man's capacity, that he fell 
on pell-mell; and I hope, and partly know, 
that great part of Worcestershire, Gloces- 
tershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire, have doubled the value of the 
land by the husbandry discovered to them ; 
see^my two books printed by Mr Sawbridg 
on Ludgate Hill, entitled, Yarranton's Im- 
provement by Clover, and there thou mayest 
be further satisfied.* I also for many years 

* In the reign of William III., clover and the 
other plants called by farmers " artificial grasses," 
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sei*ved the countreys with the seed, and at 
last gave them the knowledg of getting it 
with ease and small trouble ; and what I 
have been doing since, my book tells you at 
large." 

This modest account of himself would 
not, however, give us a fair idea of his 
position or importance. We find that he 
had been employed by Sir Walter Blount, 
Sir Samuel Baldwin, Sir Timothy Baldwin, 
Thomas Foley, Philip Foley, Thomas Smith, 
Joseph Newbrook, Samuel Whyte, Nicholas 
Baker, John Finch, and Nicholas Harrison, 
to visit the continent of Europe, for the 
purpose of studying such trades, manufac- 
tures, or improvements, as might be ad- 
vantageously introduced into England, and 
that those gentlemen (whose names well 
deserve to be recorded) had, with a wise 
and patriotic liberality, maintained him and 

appear to have been common, as appears from the 
enumeration of Dr Edward Chamberlayne. " The 
fields are sufficiently full of tares, vetches, clover- 
grasSy hop-dover, san/oU, ray-grass, ire/oil^ dnque/oil, 
hops, wood, flax, hemp, rape-seed, Iticem, Dantzick 
flax, canary seed, mustard seed, &c/* — {Anglise 
Notitia, 18th Edition, 1694.) 
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his interpreter. We find, also, that he had 
been associated with various noble lords, 
especially Thomas Lord Windsor, in ren- 
dering several rivers navigable; that he was 
consulted by those in authority with regard 
to the construction of harbours and canals; 
that no less a personage than ^^His High- 
ness the Duke of York" undertook to 
recommend some of his schemes to Parlia- 
ment; and that he was a commissioner for 
the examination of those fraudulent land- 
titles which had grown out of the civil wars. 
Andrew's foreign observations were fruit- 
ful in results. He had ^^pryed into the 
curious intreagues of trade and the thriving 
politics of our neighbour nations," and he 
had made it his business to ascertain "how 
and which way the trade of England might 
be improved and advanced." With an in- 
telligent eye, he had noted in Holland the 
"laws, customs, public banks, cut rivers" 
(his name for canals), "havens, sands, poli- 
cies in government and trade, with their 
natural fortifications both by sea and land." 
He arrived at the conclusion that we could 
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not beat the Dutch by fighting (not an 
unnatural conclusion when they had re- 
cently burnt our ships at Chatham), and 
thereupon he began to reflect : — 

^^And by long studying and weighing 
every part of their condition, and also know- 
ing some of our failings in the advance of 
trade, and our weak laws conducing there- 
unto, I did see that all was out of joint ; 
and pursuing the causes thereof, in a small 
time it appeared to me, that although we 
could not beat them with fighting, yet, on 
the other hand, it was as clear to me that 
we might beat them without fighting, that 
being the best and justest way to svbdue our 
enemie^J* 

We shall therefore inquire how Andrew 
proposed to beat the Dutch without fight- 
ing, and to " force from them their beloved 
Mistress and delight, which is trade, and 
riches thereby." To do him justice, he ap- 
pears to have been actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the welfare of the " mis- 
tress," quite as much as that of the master ; 
for he cannot endure that so estimable a 
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ladv as Trade should " seat herself in that 
dull and flegmatick air," but rather that 
she should betake herself to " a place of 
better ports and healthfuller air." Deeply 
impressed with the truth that " all things 
are double, and all things for their use," 
when he sees in England so many noble 
ports and so many natural advantages, he 
patriotically concludes that she ought to 
have the trade ; and finding that she has 
it not, he sets himself to work to discover 
how she may obtain the same. And we 
question whether any book of similar size 
in the English language contains as much 
masculine good sense on the subject of 
national wealth and commercial prosperity. 
To beat the Dutch without fighting, was 
the new and the true idea of modern times, 
— as much entitled to the name of a dis- 
covery as the discovery of the law of gra- 
vitation. The law of gravitation solves a 
great problem in the physical world ; the 
law of mutual prosperity solves a great 
problem in the social world. The first shows 
us harmony in the universe of matter ; the 
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second shows that the good of one country 
is not inconsistent with the good of another, 
but, on the contrary, that peace and unan- 
imity are more fruitful of advantage than 
the barbarous appeal to the sword. The 
first leads us to believe that God governs 
the inanimate world on a principle of order ; 
the second leads us to believe that if man 
sows disorder, he will certainly not reap 
those benefits which he might have other- 
wise possessed, and which only an enlight- 
ened attention to the moral and economical 
laws of the world can permanently secure. 
Trade hitherto had universally been con- 
nected with fighting. Flanders in the north 
of Europe, Venice and Genoa in the south, 
had, some generations earlier, been the 
great traders and merchants of the world. 
Bruges, Ghent, and Tpres were the north- 
ern centres of industry, peopled by brawny 
arms, which, by honest labour, worked 
wealth out of this world of ours, maintained 
a heroic contest with nature — ^beat her, and 
turned her to uses. From nature, Flanders 
had received little but space to grow upon, 
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— bogs, marshes and shores, with a hostile 
sea ever ready to play havoc, and wanton 
rivers watching, as it were, to catch man 
off his guard, that they might destroy the 
fruits of his toil. Out of these materials 
the Flemish man had made the Flemish 
country — a small but noble country, des- 
tined to preserve the industrial tradition 
from generation to generation. But Flan- 
ders had not solved the great problem of 
a nation's welfare. She had toiled and been 
successful. The assembled world of trade 
was seen in her great emporium, and her 
mark was good over the known world. She 
worked with care, and the bad workmen 
who made goods unworthy of Flanders, saw 
them hung up to the public gaze on a 
market day and then distributed to the 
hospitals. But Flanders had not solved 
the problem, and from not solving it she 
fell. Her hives, so busy in time of peace, 
were nests of hornets when animated by the 
insane desire to fight. The hand that 
could wield a hammer, would wield also a 
sword; and in the case of foreign invasion 
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could wield it well and rightfully, and knock 
the chivalry of France on the head in the 
ditch of Courtrai, and hang up hundreds 
or thousands of gilded Gallic spurs as me- 
morials in the cathedral. There the princely 
Artois, mad with vehemence, could rush 
to destruction ; as his namesake, the brother 
of St Louis, had done, when he led th6 
Templars to Egyptian graves. And had 
Flanders turned the point of her sword 
ever towards the foreigner, she might have 
told another tale in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries — she would still have 
manufactured for the world, even if she 
could not retain the trade which was then 
finding a new home on the ocean. But 
two circumstances were fatal to her: first, 
her feudal connection with her Counts, on 
which we say nothing; and second, the 
fatal jealousy of the towns and trades, 
which led to endless feuds, and finally to 
ruin. It seemed to be universally accepted 
as an indisputable truth (as in fact a true 
reading of the universe), that if one town 
prospered, the other must suffer; hence it 
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was also an understood part of every work- 
man's duty, that lie was to be ready for 
attack or defence, his foe being his neigh- 
bour workman, who was either succeeding 
too well, or who was coming to destroy 
opposition in the most direct of all possible 
manners. Hence, also, in the hour of need, 
a short-sighted policy prevented the towns 
from standing together — ^Bruges failed 
Ghent, and Ghent failed Bruges — the large 
towns failed the small ones, and the small 
towns, when they dared, failed the large 
ones; and so, when the enemy did come, he 
took them in detail, whereas had they stood 
shoulder to shoulder, they could have swept 
every hostile foot from the face of their 
land, as they ought to have done. Flan- 
ders was thus not a nation, but an aggre- 
gation of industrial clans, too often fighting 
and warring with each other, and helping 
each other on the road to ruin. The 
Fleming was not a citizen of Flanders, but 
a brother of a guild to which he owed his 
first and most sacred fealty ; the guild and 
not the nation was the centre of his patri- 
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otism — its circumference was the ditch that 
surrounded his native town. A genuine 
and true workman he was — a workman in 
the midst of disorder and confusion; the 
elements of strife were ever at his door, for 
he had not discovered that G6d governs the 
world by order and harmony, and that the 
genuine prosperity of one man by no means 
entails the injury of another. Too often 
when the tocsin sounded it was for a 
" storm in Flanderland," as the great bell 
of Ghent has it, — 



" Roelandt, Roelandt, als ick kleppe, dan ist brandt, 
Ala ick luye, dan ist storm in Vlsenderlandt." 

[" Eolandy Eoland, when I ring 'tis a fire. 
When I toll 'tis a storm in Flanderland."] 

Too often indeed a storm< — strife, conten- 
tion, and confusion, out of which no good 
could come. 

While Flanders carried on the trade of 
the north, Venice, Genoa^ Pisa, and Mar- 
seilles, were the merchants of the Mediter- 
ranean. Venice and Genoa were the great 
navigators of the middle ages, the first in 
Europe who built great ships, manned them 

B 
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well, and put them to pacificuses. Kecessltj 
gave birth to enterprise, — enterprise gave 
birth to trade, — trade gave birth to wealthy 
— and wealth, duly directed by patriotism, 
gave birth to greatness. They throve, and 
deserved to thrive — ^they wrought, and 
wrought well and fearlessly; and while 
emasculated Rome was obliged to cheat the 
world with lies for a subsistence, Venice and 
Genoa manfully encountered the responsi- 
bihties of life, and achieved for themselves 
a noble independence. Venice^ like Flan- 
ders, had inherited little from nature, and, 
like Flanders^ she was half amphibious^ 
fighting with the ocean for room to stand 
upon. But, like Flanders also, Venice and 
Genoa had been bom free, and that freedom 
was a priceless heritage, which in the days 
of their youth enabled them to take deep 
root and grow strong, and to develop the 
latent manhood which all European races 
have^ and which would show itself much 
more generally in our own day, were it 
allowed free scope to direct its own career. 
Venice and Genoa could live, only as they 
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lived by manhood. Whatever they had to 
sell had cost them honest labour. They 
had no indulgences which cost nothing, and 
sold for much — genuine frauds, in fact, 
which a strictly commercial tribunal would 
regard as such — ^they had no feudal tenants 
to labour for them, no rents and taxes bought 
with the blood and sweat of other men. 
What they had was their own — ^they went 
into the world's market, and bought, and 
sold, and made profit, but they got nothing 
for nothing. If their wealth grew, it was 
because they had created it — ^because there 
was so much more wealth in the world 
which they had made by their wisdom and 
understanding, by their fearless activity and 
constant risk of life, fortune, or freedom. 
The crusades had brought them a golden 
harvest, but it was honestly won. They 
said to the world, ^^ If you want to cross 
the seas, we are the men to take you. 
Tou, St Louis, want ships — ^here they are, 
the Sancta Maria, JRoccqfortis, Sanctus 
Nicolausy &c., all good ships, well found 
and ready for sea, with a hundred and ten 
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mariners to each. Lowest price, fourteen 
hundred marks for the voyage/' The 
money was fairly earned; and if others 
wanted ships, but would not make them, 
Venice and Genoa were entitled to grow 
rich. But, we may ask, what became of the 
marks? They did not he idle. Money 
makes money, and every trading people 
finds that out as a cardinal truth. Perhaps 
the marks went also on a crusade, and 
captured for their owners fourteen hundred 
marks' worth of infidel silks, which, when 
safely landed in Europe, were worth twice 
as much, for in those days of great risks 
men required large profits. 

But Venice and Genoa had no more 
solved the problem than Bruges or Ghent 
— tkey also helped each other on the road 
to ruin. At the end of the thirteenth 
century, Genoa ruined Pisa, and for a 
hundred years maintained a warlike rivalry 
with Venice, in which each party had its 
occasional successes and reverses. They 
fought — ^foolishly and insanely fought — on 
the very same principle as the Flemish 
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towns, from a misinterpretation of the laws 
of nature. Pride, passion, and covetous- 
ness had blinded their eyes, and they also 
thought that the prosperity of the one was 
purchased by the adversity of the other. 
Venice triumphed, however, and Genoa, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, sunk 
from her place in the world's history. In 
1401 she was occupied by a French garrison, 
and her traders were no longer to be the 
merchant princes of the earth. She dragged 
on a factious existence, it is true, but the 
vigour and freedom of her youth had 
departed, and though there were still 
Genoese, Genoa had gone for ever. But 
Venice, in so far contributing to the fall of 
Genoa, had only slackened the sinews of 
her own existence. Pride and presumption 
led to the infatuation which proverbially 
precedes destruction. She also had for- 
saken the genius of her earUer years, and 
the maxims that led to the greatness of 
her power. She would acquire, and plant 
her foot on the mainland, and spread the 
hem of her garment over possessions which 
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belonged to others. Cyprus also — that 
moral antipodes of Britain — ^that land of 
beauty, that seems ever destined to be the 
home of tyranny, cruelty, and abomination 
— Cyprus also became hers, and she reared 
her haughty head, forgetful of the Provi- 
dence that so long had spared her — ^the 
Providence which, though giving ample 
room and space for change, does always in 
the long run justify the great moral laws of 
conscience, and prove by facts that lies are 
not truth, and that false readings of the 
universe will not and cannot stand. She 
ran her race of pride, but the day of reck- 
oning was at hand. Pisa had fallen at the 
end of the thirteenth century, Genoa at the 
end of the fourteenth, and at the end of the 
fifteenth Venice was to prepare for the 
summing up of her account with the world. 
In 1509 Venice was swept from the face of 
Continental Italy. The Pope, the Emperor, 
the Spaniard, and the Frenchman divided 
her spoils, and henceforth Venice was to 
resign her claim to the name of the world's 
merchant. 
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It would be interesting to inquire how 
far — ^in addition to war, and, be it remarked, 
war based on the principle of commercial 
antagonism — ^two other great elements had 
contributed to the fall of Flanders, Venice, 
and Genoa. Those elements we shall 
mention, and only mention, as we must 
break ground in a new direction, and claim 
for an almost forgotten Englishman an 
honour which future generations will per- 
Imps recognise more heartily than the pre- 
sent. We mean the two notable items, 
aristocracy and the Catholic religion. It 
may be questioned whether any country 
ever fell from the mere influence of external 
circumstances, unless, indeed, there be a 
total destruction — such as that of Tyre — a 
circumstance not to be looked for in modern 
times, when the influence of Christianity 
has, at all events so far, mollified the de- 
structive passions of mankind. Flanders 
certainly did not fall from the arms of the 
French, nor even from the arms of the 
Burgundians. There were other causes 
indubitably recognisable — home causes — 
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inward complaints and maladies of the 
body politic, arising from fahe notions en- 
tertained by the intellect, and carried into 
outward realization. If Flanders had been 
let alone, she would have fallen all the same, 
and for a time would have sunk into 
anarchy, faction, and dissolution. And so 
with Venice. It is usual to regard the fall 
of Venice as consequent on the discovery 
of the sea passage to India. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. Venice had fallen 
before the sea route could have produced 
any perceptible diflference on the trade of 
the Mediterranean. Ten years only elapsed 
between the return of Vasco de Gama and 
the battle of Agnadello, which effectually 
broke the power of the sea-gu^ City, or 
rather which eflfectually proved that her 
power was gone. Venice was not con- 
quered, she died — died of aristocracy and 
inanition — she died for want of manhood — 
she had become modern Italian, which 
means all but what it ought to have meant. 
She had become reflectively vicious, and 
reflective vice is the most deadly of all the 
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influences that can operate on a population. 
When she went down, she went down irre- 
mediably. It was otherwise, however, with 
Flanders, Flanders, had it not been for 
her political connection with Burgundy, 
Austria, and Spain, would, in all proba- 
biUty, have worked out the problem of 
national prosperity, through the very cir- 
cumstance of her early failure. She would 
have adopted the new faith, would have 
become Protestant, and Protestantism 
would have supplied her with that element 
which would have enabled her to remodel 
her industry, and to suit herself to the re- 
quirements of modern times. The next 
Continental country, in fact, that made a 
manful struggle for the trade of the north 
was Protestant Holland, which had grown 
out of the invincible dykes and marshes of 
northern Flanders. 

The origin of Holland may be told in a 
few words. In 1363, Philip the Bold, son 
of King John of France, was created Duke 
of Burgundy, and in this dignity he was 
confirmed by his brother Charles V., who 
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succeeded John in the following year. 
PhiUp married Margaret, daughter of Louis, 
Count of Flanders; and as Margaret was 
her father's heiress, Philip became feudal 
lord of Flanders, Franche Comte, Artois, 
H^evers, Antwerp, and Mechlin. On the 
death of Charles the Rash, who was kill- 
ed at N^ancy in 1477, Louis XI. seized 
the Dukedom of Burgundy, and would 
willingly, also, have acquired Flanders. 
Charles, however, had left a daughter, 
Mary, and with her Flanders was once 
more transferred to the foreigner. Mary 
of Burgundy married Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria, hence the connection of 
Flanders with the Empire. Maximilian's 
grandson was the Emperor Charles Y., who 
was also King of Castile and Aragon, hence 
the connection of Flanders with Spain. 
The seventeen provinces attached to Spain 
were the four Duchies of Brabant, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, and Gueldres, the seven 
Counties of Flanders, Hainault, Artois, 
Holland, Zealand, Namur, and Zutphen, 
the five Baronies or Lordships of Mechlin, 
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Friesland, Utrecht, Groningen, and Ove- 
ryssel, and the Marquisate of Antwerp. 
Then followed the Eeformation — the 
butcheries of the Duke of Alva — the sepa- 
ration of the northern provinces from the 
southern — and finally, the establishment of 
the Seven Provinces of Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Gueldres, Groningen, Friesland, 
and Overyssel, as a species of half-monar- 
chical Eepublic, with William of Orange as 
Stadtholder. This union took place in 
1679-80, but the war with Spain still con- 
tinuing, it was not till 1597 that the United 
Provinces were fairly started in the world. 
The Dutch now went to work on their own 
account — .worked and throve — (still fight- 
ing, however, and though, as Sterne says, 
"a Eepublic is only a woman," yet she 
fought like a man) — built ships — estab- 
lished very extensive fisheries — traded to 
the East Indies — plunged into the Armi- 
nian and Calvinistic controversy — produced 
their Van Tromps and De Euyters — faced 
old England herself — ^flaunted their new- 
born flag on the waters of Father Thames 
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— burnt ships at Chatham, and thereby set 
Andrew Yarranton, Gentleman, to the 
consideration of the great problem — ^^ How 
to beat the Dutch without fighting. ^^ ♦ 

Andrew is a man of no preliminaries. 
He plunges at once to the bottom — 
'^ plumbs his depth/' as the angler would 
say. He clearly expounds the general 
principles of commerce, and, as we shall 
endeavour to prove, exhibits a most master- 
ly conception of the special capabilities of 

* Professor Heeren of GSttingen, in his " Treatise 
on the Rise of the Continental Interests of Great 
Britain/' represents England as laving the foundation 
of her naval supremacy by the Navigation Act of 
1651. He says (Talboy's edition, p. 240),—" The 
relation in which England stood to the West Indian 
colonies, where the Dutch were in possession of nearly 
all the commerce of the British islands, and more 
especially that of Barbadoes, led to the passing of 
that famous Navigation Act, which not only secured 
to the mother country the whole trade of the colo- 
nies, but also forbade the introduction of European 
produce in any ships but those of the country from 
which it came, and thus gave the death-blow to the 
extensive carrying trade of Holland. This act was, 
therefore, little less than a declaration of war. The 
relations between the two states, however, had under- 
gone a great change. Holland had all but secured 
the monopoly of the commerce of the world ; and 
England, if she wished to have any share of it, could 
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England. He knows the reasons "why 
and wherefore;" has facts at hand to bear 
out his logic ; has few principles, but then 
they are good ones ; and, as to his remedies, 
they are — with one exception, which we 
shall point out — at once simple, thorough, 
and such as commend themselves to the 
judgment of mankind. His nervous Eng- 
lish contrasts favourably with the polished 
insipidity that came soon after to be re- 
gardedas the perfection of style. Hear him: 

not avoid entering into a contest such as Cromwell 
engaged in. The dispute which arose respecting 
the rights of the flag, unimportant as it may appear, 
displays in a remarkable manner the rivalry of the 
two nations ; but that England, by persisting in the 
Navigation Act, laid the foundation of her naval 
power, requu*es no proof/' 

It is not a little remarkable that, just after the 
shipowners have been lamenting the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, ships should be in such active em- 
ployment that crews cannot be found to man them. 
It is within our own knowledge that shipmasters from 
Liverpool have recently been seeking crews in Glas- 
gow, because the available seamen of the former port 
had been all taken up. The shipping of England 
was probably never in greater demand than at the 
present moment ; so much so, that vessels of less 
than a hundred tons are carrying passengers to 
Australia, — the Boomercmgy for instance, from the 
little town of Girvan in Ayrshire. 
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'* All kingdoms and commonwealths in 
the world that depend upon trades, common 
honesty is as necessary and needful in them 
as discipline is in an army ; and where is 
want of common honesty in a kingdom or 
commonwealth, from thence trade shall 
depart. For as the honesty of all govern- 
ments is, so shall be their riches; and as 
their honour, honesty, and riches are, so shall 
be their strength; and as their honour, 
honesty, riches, and strength are, so will 
be their trade. These are five sisters that 
go hand in hand, and must not be parted. 
All people that know any thing of Holland, 
know that the people there pay great taxes, 
and eat dear, maintain many soldiers, both 
by sea and land, and in the three maritime 
provinces have neither good water nor good 
air ; and that in some of the provinces they 
P^y fifty y^or^^ purchase for their lands, 
and are many times subject to be destroyed 
by the devouring waves of the seas over- 
flowing their banks. And notwithstanding 
all these strange and unheard inconveni- 
ences, yet they will not quit their station 
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and remove to places of more safety and 
less taxes (though never so civilly treated). 
The reason whereof is, 

^^ Firsty They have fitted themselves with 
a public register of all their lands and 
houses, whereby it is made ready moneys 
at all times, without the charge of law or 
the necessity of a lawyer. 

^^ Secondly y By making cut rivers navi- 
gable in all places where art can possibly 
effect it, thereby making trade more com- 
municable and easie than in other places. 

" Thirdly J By a public bank, the great 
sinews of trade, the credit thereof making 
paper go in trade equal with ready money, 
yea, better, in many parts of the world 
than money. 

*^ Fourthly y A court of merchants to end 
all dififerences betwixt merchant and mer- 
chant. 

^' F^thly, A lumber-house, whereby all 
poor people may have moneys lent upon 
goods at very easie interest. 

" As I have showed you their strength 
before," — (some considerations intended 
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and the estate hath been in the family two 
hundred years, I know at this day the 
answer will be, that by the law of England 
as it is now practised, no man can know 
a title by writings, there being so many 
vays to incumber land privately. And 
therefore the answer commonly is, * Bring 
us security for the covenants, and we will 
lend you the moneys.' The gentleman gets 
such friends as he can procure to be bound 
for his covenants, whom, if they accept, 
then the procurator and continuator have 
their game to play : but if he bring not 
such security as they like, he goeth without 
his four thousand pounds, which is a sad 
and lamentable case, he having lands worth 
a thousand pounds a-year, and now he is 
put to his shifts, his creditors come upon 
him, the charge of law-suits comes on, all 
his affairs are distracted, his sons and 
daughters want money to set them into the 
world. At last, it is possible he gets two 
thousand pounds a-piece of two several 
persons, of one at York, and of the other at 
London, and mortgages all his lands to 
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each man. This continues private for some 
years; the while the gentleman strives what 
he can to be honest, and prepare moneys 
to pay off one of the mortgages. But it 
commonly falls out otherwise, either through 
bad times or decay of tenants, great taxes, 
or the eldest son matching contrary to his 
father's will, or oftentimes it is worse — he 
is so debaucht no one will match with him. 
'NoYf the gentleman's miseries come on, and 
what must he then do ? For the persons 
that have the land mortgaged will not 
stay, because by this time it is discovered 
the land is twice mortgaged. I tell you, 
the lawyers' harvest is now come in, and * 
the estate torn to pieces, and the gentle- 
man, his wife and family, and, it may be, 
creditors too, undone. For seeing all is 
in danger to be gone, the friends of the 
wife trump up a former title to the two 
mortgages, and fence to get all the estate 
that sheriff, bayliffs, solicitors, and lawyers 
leave to be to the uses intended or pre- 
tended in the private settlement. But you 
will ask me what the poor gentleman shall 
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do to secure his person ? I will tell you 
what some have done, and many more, I 
know, must do, — even turn over either to 
the Fleet or Bench. pity and sin that it 
should be so in brave England! First, 
pity that a poor gentleman cannot have 
moneys at such interest upon his lands as 
the law directs, to pay his just debts, and 
for the good and comfort of his family. 
Secondly, it is a sin that a gentleman of 
a thousand pounds a-year should be the 
occasion of ruining so many families as he 
does, by putting them to such vexatious 
suits for their moneys lent, and, it may be, 
at last lose all." 

Seeing, then, that the Englishman with 
a thousand pounds a-year in land was in 
no very favourable circumstances when he 
required to borrow money, let us ask how 
the Dutchman managed; for there can be 
no doubt that this borrowing money on 
land was the true origin of that system 
which enabled a man to trade with two 
capitals — that system of credit which first 
placed trade on a secure footing, and 
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enabled it to expand far beyond tbe possi- 
biKties of mere money transactions : — 

^^ In this posture, as you see, are many 
poor men in England which cannot borrow 
four thousand pounds of a thousand pounds 
a-year land. I pray let us see what 
posture a Dutchman stands in, that hath 
one hundred pounds a-year, and wants four 
thousand pounds. 

^^ Now, I am a Dutchman, and have one 
hundred pounds a-year in the province of 
West Friezland, near Groningen, and I 
come to the bank at Amsterdam, and 
there tender a particular of my lands, and 
how tenanted, being one hundred pounds 
a-year in West Friezland, and desire them 
to lend me four thousand pounds, and I 
will mortgage my land for it. The answer 
will be, I will send by the post to the 
register of Groningen your particular, and 
at the return of the post you shall have 
your answer. The register of Groningen 
sends answer, it is my land and tenanted 
according to the particular. There is no 
more words, but tell out your moneys. 
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Observe all you that read this, and tell to 
your children this strange thing, that paper 
in Holland is equal with moneys in England^ 
I refuse the moneys, I tell him I do not 
want moneys, I want credit, and having 
one son at Venice, one at Noremberg, one 
at Hamburgh, and one at Dantzick, wJiere 
banks are, I desire four tickets of credit, 
each of them for a thousand pounds, with 
letters of advice directed to each of my 
sons, which is immediately done, and I 
mortgage my lands at three in the hundred. 
Reader, I pray observe, that every acre of 
land in the seven provinces, trades all the 
world over, and it is as good as ready 
money; but in England poor gentleman 
cannot take up four thousand pounds upon 
his land at six in the hundred interest, al- 
though he would mortgage a thousand 
pounds a-year for it. !No; and many 
gentlemen at this day, of five hundred 
pounds a-year in land, cannot have credit 
to live at a twelvepenny ordinary. If this 
be so, it is very clear and evident that a 
man with one hundred pounds a-year in 
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Holland, so convenienced as their titles are, 
and at the paying but three in the hun- 
dred interest for the moneys lent, may 
sooner raise three families, than a gentle- 
man in England can either raise one or 
preserve the family in b^ing, for the rea- 
sons already given. But were the free 
lands of England under a voluntary register, 
all these miseries would vanish, and the 
lands loould come to thirty years^ purchase, 
which I shall show you in its proper place.'' 
The reader will easily perceive what 
Andrew is driving at. He proposes, as his 
first practical suggestion, (subservient, 
however, to an ultimate end, namely, that 
the whole mass of the population should 
have cheap bread and drink and constant 
employment), a general system of banking 
that should unite the following advan- 
tages: — 1. Security to the bank for aU 
advances; 2. Security to the capitalist, 
great or small, for all deposits; and 3. 
Facility of advance, based on the registra- 
tion of freehold land, which would obviate 
all uncertainty as to title or encumbrance. 



> 
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This registration he would also have ex- 
tended to houses, and especially to those 
houses which were built after the great fire 
of London. It is almost needless to observe 
that this is the very system that has 
enabled Scotland to assume her present 
position of commercial importance. The 
bank, in fact, as a means of progress and 
improvement, is only second to the church 
and the school. The bank is the life of 
trade, as necessary, in one form or other, 
to the prosperity of a commercial country 
as the heart is to the circulatory system. 
Had the lands of England been registered, 
and had a general system of banking been 
established on such security, it would have 
saved many a broken fortune. Andrew, 
however, finds it necessary to enter on an 
argument to prove that a " bank may rise 
in London equal with that of Amsterdam." 
"And I would have the mistaken world 
know " (hear it, ye British Linens, Eoyals, 
Nationals, and Commercials, ye Banks of 
England, Coutts's, Masterman's, Westmin- 
sters, and Joint Stocks), "that a bank is as 
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safe and practicable in a kingdom as in 
a commonwealth, and particularly in an 
island that is convenient for trade. And 
the reason why it is so, is because it is a 
bank of credit and not of cash, as is the 
Chamber of London and the East India 
Company, whose treasures are abroad in 
trade and increasing, and only the books 
in the offices. I say it is impossible to keep 
a bank from rising in this kingdom, nay, 
many banks, if we were under a voluntary 
register. But now the land credit and the 
city bank credit are both disparaged,* 

* Andrew is quite right in saying that the city 
bank credit was disparaged, for in 1676 banking was 
at perhaps its lowest ebb. Ten years before, the 
goldsmiths had carried on a regular system of bank- 
ing, borrowing money, say at six per cent., and 
advancing it to the government, say at eight and 
ten per cent. In 1667, when the Dutch sailed into 
the Med way, a panic took place, and a sudden run 
seriously affected the credit of the goldsmiths. Five 
years later, Charles II. shut the exchequer, and 
seized the money which should have repaid the ad- 
vances, thereby ruining not only the banking gold- 
smiths, but several thousands of families. Andrew 
had therefore an uphill battle to fight in advocating 
a bank, and it does great credit to his judgment that 
he should have laboured to convince his countrymen 
that banks were necessary to trade, even when the 
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therefore it is impossible that trade can any 
way be secured or sheltered. And for 
persons behind hand and in debt, they 
must expect misery." 

Andrew was well aware that there were 
some parties whom a land register and a 
general squaring up of accounts would not 
suit, and he points out these parties as 
sagaciously as if he had studied the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish Encumbered Estates' 
Commission : — 

" I have met with many that have made 
these objections : Firsty The Lawyers will 
be against it. Second^ All gentlemen in 
debt will be against it. Thirds All the 
lawyers in the House of Commons, and 
gentlemen in the House in debt, will be 
against it. And Fourth, It will undo thou- 
sands of people, for in producing their 
writings, holes will be pickt in their titles.'* 

These objections he answers in detail, 

fcKts of previous experience might appear to establish 
the ruinous nature of all such experiments. Banking 
never had succeeded in England, — how easily the 
" practical man " could affirm that therefore it never 
would succeed. 
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but seeing the character of the persons from 
whom the objections were to come, we need 
not follow him through his refutation. Let 
us rather regard those branches of industry 
which he affirmed ought to furnish staple 
employment to the population. These he 
ranks as follows — (omitting, of course, 
stock fa^rming and the culture of the cereal 
grains, although, even in those depart- 
ments, he is entitled to no httle credit for 
his introduction of the clover husbandry) : 
first, the growth of flax and the manufac- 
ture of linen; second, the production of iron 
and its manufacture ; third, the manufac- 
ture of wool. These, Andrew Yarranton 
maintained, ought to constitute the great 
pursuits of industrial England; and if we 
substitute cotton for linen, we see that he 
has predicted as nearly as possible the 
actual employments of our present manu- 
facturers. But even with regard to the 
culture and manufacture of flax, many 
intelligent persons are of opinion that this 
branch of industry would furnish profitable 
employment for a much larger capital than 
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is at present embarked in it. The atten- 
tion both of agriculturists and manufac- 
turers has recently been turned in this 
direction; and for their benefit we shall 
give the result of Andrew's experience. 
Andrew was thoroughly acquainted with 
the linen trade. He knew it from the 
sowing of the seed to the production of 
the bleached web; had studied, both at 
home and abroad, the lands suitable for the 
flax, and the local requisites for its manu- 
facture; he had studied the various modes 
of dressing and spinning, (he gives a most 
graphic description of a German spinning- 
school); he had studied the political eco- 
nomy of the trade, and, in fact, was 
thoroughly versed in all its details. He 
considers the soil and climate of England 
as well suited to the production of the 
plant, especially the counties of Warwick, 
Leicester, Northampton, and Oxford, and 
he strenuously recommends these counties 
"as having no staple manufacture at present 
fixed with them, whereby their poor are 
idle, and want employment." He esti- 
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mates one acre of flax to employ three 
persons, before the cloth is completed, and 
his calculation for the four counties is as 
follows. One acre of land will bear three 
hundredweight of flax. These three hun- 
dredweight well dressed, and made fine, 
will make four hundred ells of cloth, worth 
three shillings the ell, which will be in 
value sixty pounds. That in the four 
counties there are at least forty thousand 
acres of excellent flax land, and conse- 
quently that those forty thousand acres 
would employ one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons, and produce a gross 
value of £2,400,000. '' And by this ma- 
nufacture, we shall prevent at least two 
milUons of money a-year from being sent 
out of the land for linen cloth, and keep 
our people at home, who now go beyond 
the seas for want of employment here. 
For wherever the country is full of people, 
they are rich ; and where thin, there the 
place is poor, and all commodities cheap." 
Two millions seems a very large sum to 
have been paid to foreign countries for 
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linens; but Andrew affirms, that in his day 
the linen trade of England had declined 
in consequence of foreign competition. He 
suras up the condition of the trade as 
follows. Fine linens were imported from 
Holland and Flanders. The flax was 
grown, dressed, spun, and wound in Ger- 
many, '^ where victuals are cheap." The 
yarn was then brought into Holland and 
Flanders to be woven and bleached, *^ where 
people eat dear, and pay great rents." The 
expense of the two latter operations he 
estimates at only one-tenth of the whole 
cost, so that the high price of -provisions in 
Holland did not seriously affect the price of 
the article. The process of spinning and 
sorting the threads was much better under- 
stood in Germany than in England, and 
consequently the foreign cloth was much 
more even than any made at home. An- 
drew's account of the spinning-school is 
too good to be omitted : ^^ First, There is 
a large room, and in the middle thereof a 
little box like a pulpit. Secondly, There 
are benches built round about the room as 
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they are in our playhouses; upon the 
benelies sit about two hundred children 
spinning, and in the box in the middle of 
the room sits the grand mistress, with a 
long white wand in her hand. If she ob- 
serves any of them idle, she reaches them a 
tap, but if that will not do, she rings a bell, 
which by a little cord is fixt to the box, 
and out comes a woman, she then points 
to the offender, and she is taken away into 
another room and chastised. And all this 
is done without one word speaking. And, 
I believe, tliis way of ordering the young 
women in Germany, is one great cause that 
the German women have so little of the 
twit-twat; and, I am sure, it would be 
well were it so in England. And it is clear, 
that the less there is of speaking, the more 
there may be of working. In a little room 
by the school, there is a woman that is pre- 
paring and putting flax on the distaffs, and 
upon the ringing of the bell, and pointing 
the rod at the maid that hath spun off her 
flax, she hath another distaff* given her, and 
her spool of thread taken from her, and 
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put into a box unto others of the same size 
to make cloth." 

From France were imported ^^ canvases^ 
lockrums, and great quantities of coarse 
cloths," so much so, in fact, *^ that it hath 
almost laid aside the making of linen cloth 
in England." Twine and yarn were also 
imported to make sail-cloth and cordage, 
"which hath taken off the labour of multi- 
tudes of people in Suffolk and thereabouts, 
and hath so lessened the trade that it is 
almost lost." IJarrow coarse cloths were 
imported from north Germany, "the cheap- 
ness whereof hath beaten out the linen trade 
formerly made in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
thereabouts, about forty years since a very 
great trade." Bed-ticking was also im- 
ported, which had " almost destroyed that 
trade in Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, 
so the spinners are idle, and the lands fall 
in price." Tarns were imported from Ger- 
many. " Formerly the clothiers made use 
of hnen yarn spun in that country, (the 
neighbourhood of Kidderminster), to make 
their lynseywoolseys, but now the cheap- 
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ness of the foreign threads hath, put them 
upon making use of German yarn. Great 
quantities of thread (yam) also are used at 
Manchester, Maidstone, and in other parts 
of England to mix with woollen ; with in- 
finite other commodities, and all the benefit 
of the labour of these threads is applied to 
foreigners." 

The modern doctrine of political econo- 
my is, that industry requires for its develop- 
ment, land, labour, capital, and skiD. To 
these ought to be emphatically added 
another item which all experience proves 
to be equally necessary, — namely, Uberty ; 
that is, the liberty of development under 
the laws of nature. Whether it be advis- 
able, from moral considerations, to lay 
restrictions on any particular branch of 
industry, is a question on which we shall 
not enter; but we consider it proven by 
the whole history of trade, that where 
political restrictions are put in operation, 
there the trade also will be restricted, and 
a less number of persons will find profitable 
employment in it. In proposing to manu- 

D 
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facture linen at home, instead of buying 
it from foreigners, Andrew Yarranton 
clearly perceived the relations of the above 
four items. He said, we have the land, we 
have the labour, we have, or may have, the 
capital ; all, therefore, that is necessary is 
to import the skill. He therefore gives the 
following advice : — 

"Send for one man from Friburgh to 
put you in the true way and method of 
making the tape, and to bring over two 
engines, — one to weave narrow tape, and 
the other to weave broad tape, with wheels 
to spin. (The German wheels were much 
superior to the English.) 

^^ Send for one man from Dort in HoU 
land to put you in the true way of ordering 
the fine threads. 

" Send for a spinning mistress out of 
Germany, to order and govern the little 
maids, and instruct them in the art of spin- 
ning. 

" Send for a man from Harlem in Hol- 
land to whiten (bleach) your tapes and 
threads/' 
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The man who had introduced the clover 
culture, and who proposed to beat the 
Dutch in fair competition, by importing 
their skill, scarcely deserved to be forgotten 
in a commercial country like ours.* 

If ext to the linen trade, to which Andrew 
attached primary importance, on account 
of the number of persons it was capable 
of employing as manufacturers (an antici- 
pation completely verified in the cotton 
manufactures of Britain), he advocated the 
extension of the iron trade. This trade, 
although himself an iron-master, he had 

* Dr Chamberlayne (Anglise Notitia, p. 45) affirms 
that, in the reign of William III., England had suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing sufficient linen for her own 
use. K so, Andrew's advice had been successful. 
Chamberlayne says : — " It (England) wants not 
linen for all uses, at least not ground to produce flax 
and hemp, although there hath been much linen im- 
ported, with much paper, and fine paper made of 
linen, to the shame and damage of the nation. But 
there are lately many paper mills erected, and very 
much fine paper made in several places of England ; 
and the papermakers are incorporated by a royal 
patent into a society. The same encouragement hath 
also the linen manufacture, and already we have so 
much made at home^ as we need not send abroad for 
any*' 
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studied as much for the improvement of 
England as for the improvement of his pri- 
vate fortune. Hence he dwells especiaUy 
on the capabilities of England for becoming 
a great iron-producing country ; but here, 
also, he is obliged to anticipate the objec- 
tions of those who admired " the good old 
times," — that is, the good old times when 
no iron was made in England. Let us 
hear him on the iron trade : — 

" The second manufacture to be encou- 
raged to set the poor people at work, being 
the growth and product of our own king- 
dom, is that of iron. But now I am sure 
I shall draw a whole swarm of wasps about 
my ears. For, say some (and many, too, 
who think themselves very wise), it were 
well if there were no iron-works in Eng- 
land ; and it was better when no iron was 
made in England — ( . . . but when that 
was, neither I nor the objector knows ; for 
in the forest of Deane, and thereabouts, 
the iron is made at this day of cinders, 
being the rough and offal thrown by in 
the Roman's time ; — they then having only 
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foot-blasts to melt the iron-stone; but now, 
by the force of a great wheel that drives a 
pair of bellows twenty foot long, all that 
iron is extracted out of the cinders which 
could not be forced from it by the Roman 
foot-blast) — and that the iron-works de- 
stroy all the woods, and foreign iron from 
Spain will do better and last longer. And 
I have heard many men, both rich and 
sober, often declare these things ; and it 
hath been, and is the opinion of nine parts 
often of the people of England that it is so; 
and by no arguments whatever will they 
be beat from the belief of it, although 
there is not one word true. As to the first, 
the iron-works at present in England are 
of the same value, and, I believe, much 
more to the public than the woollen manu- 
facture is, and is the cause of employing 
near as many people, and much more lands 
for horses and oxen to carry and recarry 
those heavy commodities of which the iron 
is made, and the iron and the things made 
of the iron." 

Andrew is not so minutely explicit on 
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the iron trade as on the linen trade. He 
gives us, however, a certain amount of in- 
formation. This trade, also, was diminish- 
ing, in consequence of foreign competition. 

" Consider," he says, " how many iron- 
works are laid down" (abandoned), ^^both 
in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and many 
more must follow- The reason is, the 
iron from Sweadland (Sweden), Flanders, 
and Spain, comes in so cheap that it cannot 
be made to profit here. • . . . . 

"IJow I have showed you the two 
manufactures of linen and iron, with the 
product thereof, and all the materials are 
with us growing ; and these two manufac- 
tures will, if by law countenanced, set all 
the poor in England at work, and much 
enrich the country, and thereby fetch 
people into the kingdom, whereas now 
they depart," (yes, honest Andrew, and 
now also they depart) "and thereby deprive 
the Dutch of these two great manufactures 
of iron and linen. I mean, iron wrought 
into all commodities, so vastly brought 
down the Rhine into Holland from Liege, 
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Gluke, Soley, and Cologne, and by them 
diflftised and sent all the world over. And 
these two trades being well fixed here, will 
help to beat the Dutch without fighting. 
I pray, consider the charge England is now 
at with the poor, and observe what they 
now cost the public ; but if employed in 
these two manufactures, what advance by 
their labour might the public receive! 
Admit there be in England and Wales a 
hundred thousand poor people unemployed, 
and each one costs the public four pence 
the day in food, and, if these were em- 
ployed, they would earn eight pence the 
day ; and so the public, in what might be 
gained and saved, will advance twelve pence 
the day by each poor person now unem- 
ployed. So a hundred thousand persons 
will be to the benefit of the public, if 
employed, one million and a half yearly in 
these two manufactures of iron and linen. 
And as these two manufactures are now 
managed in Saxony, they set all their poor 
at work. I, travelling aworter and across 
Saxony, did not see one beggar there ; and 
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these two manufactures being prudently, 
and by good laws, there supported and 
encouraged, they are become two parts in 
three of the revenue and benefit of that 
Duke, and they are sent into England at 
this time in great quantities, all paying 
customs in ten several places before they 

come here 

"But there is something that may be 
of worse consequence than ordinary, if the 
iron manufacture be not encouraged. At 
present, most of the works in Sussex and 
Surry are laid down, and many in the north 
of England, and many in other parts must 
follow, if not prevented by inclosing com- 
mons to supply them with wood. And 
when the greatest part of the iron-works 
are asleep, if there should be occasion for 
great quantities of guns and bullets'* — 
(always guns and bullets, 

" As if the metals were intended 
For nothing else but to kill men dead,") — 

" and other sorts of iron commodities for 
a present unexpected war, and the Sound 
happen to be lockt up, and so prevent iron 
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coming to us, truly we should then be in a 
fine case ! " 

The next branch of industry to which 
Andrew directed the attention of his coun- 
trymen was the woollen trade; and this he 
proposes to improve by the adoption of the 
processes which enabled the foreigner to 
make a handsomer cloth than was made in 
England. Here his advice was, ^^ import 
the machmeryy Two pieces of the same 
web of cloth may be so differently dressed, 
that the one shall be coarse, hard, unplea- 
sant to the wear, unattractive to the eye, 
and comparatively unsuited to the market. 
The other piece, although made of the same 
wool, and woven in the same loom, may be 
so judiciously treated as to assume qualities 
of an entirely different character. Dress- 
ing, in fact, is the education of cloth — the 
woollen fabric, like the man who wears it, 
may grow up a boor or a gentleman. 
Andrew then tells his countrymen how 
they may dress their cloths, and make them 
of a superior quality, and this he does in 
a dialogue which would do no discredit to 
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Isaac Walton. Before considering his 
method, however, we must notice one of 
his statements, so contrary as it is to the 
common supposition that manufacturers 
were flocking into England. This they had 
done a century before ; but Andrew assures 
us that, in his day, the manufacturers were 
actually emigrating to Germany, Ireland, 
and Holland. His statements on this head, 
although, concise, are quite explicit. We 
shall cite only one, premising that he is 
speaking of those practices which were cal- 
culated to injure the trade of England : — 
"Another trick there is of carrying 
fullers' earth from Woborne to Lynn in 
Norfolk, as they pretend ; and then ship it 
to be carried to the clothiers in the West, 
and when at sea, a west wind blows the 
ship into Flushing, in Zealand. And we 
will have more fullers' earth carried from 
Arundel in Sussex to Portsmouth or to 
Chichester, and there shipped to secure the 
clothiers in the north of England; and 
when that ship is over against Hull, a west 
wind shall blow her over to the Brill, or 
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into the Texel, into Holland. And these 
two ladings of earth, with a little that shall 
be brought over for ballast for ships, will do 
mischief enough, ybr trade will go where it is 
most encouraged, and where the merchant and 
clothier can get most by it. 

" Draper. — True, old friend, these tricks 
there are, and there are bad (?) men 
enough that will be apt enough to leave the 
land where they were born; but let us see 
to help these matters, for if you should be 
one of them, all the poor of this country 
will be bound to curse you, and so will the 
rich too; for we have had men bad enough of 
our own trade (but it will not 'become me to 
name persons), who have provoked many 
clothiers to sell their estates, and transport 
themselves into the lower Palatinate and other 
parts of Germany, and there set up the 
clothing trade, which hath already spoiled our 
coarse cloth trade eastward, and the trade 
at Hamborough too ; for if their trade be 
spoiled in England, they muM try if they can 
make it out somewhere else, as in Ireland, 
Holland, and Germany, SfcJ^ 
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To do Andrew's dialogue justice, we must 
give rather a formidable quotation, but we 
feel assured that the commercial reader will 
not peruse it without interest. The clothier 
and the draper are discussing the merits of 
the land register; and the clothier, rejoic- 
ing in its probable eflfects, declares that 
^^ now we may be honest if we will, for as 
things are, the lawyers cannot make us 
honestJ^ Remember that, all ye disorderly 
souls, who are given to Utigation, *^ lawyers 
cannot make you honestJ^ 

" Draper. — The bill is to be carried into 
the House the next sitting of Parliament; 
and some lords, parliament-men, and 
gentlemen, and some honest and great 
lawyers are for it, because it will pay the 
gentlemen's debts without money, and beat 
the Dutch without fighting, and bring 
honour, honesty, riches, and strength, and 
a great trade to England; and it is said it 
will double the king's revenue, and make 
him potent and strong. 

" Clothier. — Bores, this is the best news 
that ever I heard, — I'll go home to SaUs- 
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bury now and tell all my friends of this; 
and I hope to see then this good volun- 
tary register brought to pass. 

^^ Draper. — ^Well, old acquaintance, I ?im 
glad to see you so well satisfied now ; if you 
once get a voluntary register, you will want 
men of your own trade in Parliament, to 
let them know what is best to be done for 
the good of the trade, which lawyers and 
gentlemen cannot tell how to do; for in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, a cobbler taught 
the council how leather might be ordered, 
tanned, and dressed for the good of the 
pubUc, and thereupon many good laws were 
made for that purpose; you may see the 
story in print. It is a discourse between 
my Lord Burley and a cobbler. 

" Clothier. — ^If ow you speak to the pur- 
pose; for what you say has been in my 
noddle these six or seven years; and I am 
sure I have told a neighbour of mine I did 
not like it ; and I feared our parUament-men 
did not know where our grief lay. But 
now I see the old saying is true, ^ Every 
man is a fool when he is out of his own way.' 
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* 

Come, let us clothiers be all for the good 
old way again, and if ever it should so fall 
out to have men of our own trades for 
members of Parliament, then up goes the 
golden fleece again. 

" Countryman. — (Andrew himself.) I 
like your discourse very well, and now you 
have brought your discourse to something. 
I was the silenter because I did see all 
ended to the good of the wool, and the 
trade, and the manufacture. And all these 
things being upon the wheel for the public 
good, truly I wiU give my clothing friend 
home with him to Salisbury, two problems 
of falling-mills : * one to go by water, to 
be set up in a barge upon the river Avon, 
at Harnam-bridge, by the city, to scour and 
thicken their coarse cloths; and another to 
go by wind, to be set up near the town 
side, to full and thicken the fine cloths, — 
which will much outdo all other mills now in 
use in England, as to make the cloth feel 
fine and soft. The problem of the wind- 

* Or fulling-mills,— called fMing-m^Xlis from the 
fallers or beaters that worked vertic^Ally on the cloth. 
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mill for thickening fine cloths, is taken from 
the Dutch at Harlem in Holland j the 
problem of the mill in a barge to thicken 
and scour coarse cloths, is taken from one 
upon the Elbe near the bridge at Draisden 
in Saxony.* 

" Clothier. — Sir, I am now itifinitely be- 
holding to you; and this you say of a 
windmill to scoure and thicken our fine 
clothes, and make them feel fine and soft, 
will do our business ; for, indeed, they are 
the Dutch that outdo us that way; and 
you say it is so done at Harlem, and I hear 
at Blackwell Hall that the fine clothes were 
made at Harlem. Good sir, how are these 
mills made, and in what manner? and 
what do they do when the wind ceases 
blowing, the cloth being in the middle of 
its thickening ? and what do they do for 
water to come into the cloth, when it is 
thickening and scouring ? 

" Countryman. — Sir, I will acquaint you 

* In 1634 a Dutchman who had set up a wind 
sawmill on the Thames, was compelled to discontinue 
it, because it deprived the labourers of employment. 
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with all particulars, and then I will give 
you afterwards the description of the mill 
in tfie barge, and the mill that goeth by 
wind. At Harlem in Holland they have 
windmills to thicken and scour their fine 
and superfine clothes, built close by the 
city side ; the mills are made in all points 
as the saw windmill on the bank side in 
Southwark, over against the Savoy; and 
it turns round, that is, the whole fabric 
turns, whereby it catches the wind at all 
points ; and there are six or eight fallers 
(or feet), which are taken and lifted up by 
the axle-tree which the fanns are fastened 
in, and so fall downright into a box or 
chest wherein the cloth lyeth; and the 
chest is so made and ordered, and the fallers 
so fitted, that the cloth tuiDB round m the 
chest, and the square or hole the faller 
drops into is so curiously and close made, 
that a man cannot get his knife into the 
chest betwixt the wood and the faller, and 
all other parts of the trough and chest 
where the cloth lyeth is made close and 
tight, and whereby the wind and air is 
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kept from coming into the chest when the 
cloth is thickening; and in case the wind 
ceases blowing, they do either take the 
cloth out of the chest and lay it on drift, 
whereby it takes no harm, or else keep it 
close in the chest that no air can come to 
it; but the mills are so ordered, that they 
are made to scour more clothes than they 
thicken, and if the wind ceases, they let 
the fallers that are to scour stand still; and 
for water, it is pumpt up by force of the 
wind to a good height, and so conveyed 
into the chest to the cloths, by little spouts, 
as there is occasion. In Germany, near 
Poland, by reason of the dryness of the 
country, and smallness of the rains in 
summer time, most rivers are much want- 
ing in water ; therefore the mills for grind- 
ing corn and thickening of clothes are made 
and fixt in barges, upon the Elbe, near 
some bridg, (or in a quick stream), and 
near the bridg at Draisden in Saxony, 
there they scour and thicken their cloths 
in barges ; the mill is fixt in a barge, and 
in some barges are two mills. Observe the 
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pattern, and I will save ray labour of writ- 
ing, for by it you will see how it is in every 

particular 

^^ Clothier. — I have beat my noddle a 
good while, considering of the reasons why 
the mills by wind should make the cloth 
look the more fine, and feel more soft, than 
if fulled with our mills by the open fleet, 
(or fullers), and I have it now, and I will 
send some queries to the virtuosoes about 
it, but I will tell you how the trick is ; and 
if I had not been an old clothier, and a 
fulling boy when I was young, I could not 
have learnt it out. And it is sure, our 
fulling-mills that we now have, our fullers 
are taken up a great height, and so fall 
down into the stock upon the cloth, and 
in its quick motion down, it contracts wind, 
and brings it down with it into the stock 
where the cloth is, and so the wind and the 
air being forced upon the cloth, makes it 
hard and cools it, and the stock being open, 
and the cloth in it turning round in the 
stock, doth also by the wind and the air it 
attracts help to cool and harden the cloth ; 
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whereas the mills that go by wind, the 
fallers, or feet, fall down perpendicular into 
the stock through a square hole where the 
cloth is, and so attracts no wind, nor can 
any air get into the stock or chest where 
the cloth is; and, therefore, the cloth is 
always kept in a constant heat and temper, 
which must of necessity bring it to good 
proof, and make it look very fine, and feel 
very soft. I am resolved, npw I have got 
this knack, I'll pay the reckoning." 

Andrew, however, not satisfied with re- 
commending a general system of banking, 
and pointing out the necessity of improving 
and extending the three great trades of 
England, now turns his attention to the 
means of transit. ^^ That nothing may be 
wanting that may conduce to the benefit 
and encouragement of things manufactured, 
as in cheap carriage to and fro over Eng- 
land, and to the sea at easy rates, I will in 
the next place show you how the great 
rivers in England may be made navigable, 
and thereby make the commodities and 
goods carried, especially in winter time, for 
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half the rate they now pay." In this matter 
also he joined practice to theory, and per- 
sonally engaged, both as surveying engineer 
and as capitalist, in an attempt to improve 
the inland navigation of the country. His 
first advice was, that a water communication 
should be estabUshed between the Thames 
and the Severn ; and for this purpose his 
son twice ^^ surveyed the river Thames and 
the Charwel, and it is very evident and 
clear, that the Charwel may be made navi- 
gable to Banbury, and the river Stower 
from Shipton clear into Avon river, two 
miles below Stratford, the Avon being al- 
ready made navigable into the Severn; and 
so there will be, by making the Charwel 
navigable from Oxford to Banbury, and the 
Stower from Shipton to Avon, a communi- 
cation of these two great rivers for water 
carriage within eight miles." As capitalist^ 
he had expended a thousand pounds in 
making the " river Stoure completely navi- 
gable, from Sturbridge to Kederminster," 
but this scheme appears to have been par- 
tially unsuccessful, for want of sufficient 
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capital to cany on the works. He had 
surveyed the river Slane in Ireland, and 
speaks in terms of admiration of "that 
great and good wood called shelela," (rather 
a notable wood in the social history of Ire- 
land, with this exception, however, that the 
Irish shelela is generally made of a Scottish 
blackthorn), affirming, that if the Slane 
were made navigable, these great quantities 
of timber might be employed in building 
ships for the Royal Navy, " which may, if 
his Majesty please, be kept either in an 
admiralty at Wexford, or in some port near, 
or in Milford Haven, and there they will be 
ready to sail upon any occasion, either to 
preserve the West India trade, or into the 
Mediterranean, and thereby give great 
comfort to all trade that is used in those 
seas, as also incourage the people, and drive 
away their present fears." Andrew had also 
surveyed the river Dee, and he projected 
a plan for connecting it with the Severn. 
He had found " the river so choked with 
the sands, that a vessel of twenty tons 
could not come to the noble city of Chester, 
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and the ships forced to lye at Neason in a 
very bad harbour, whereby the ships receive 
much damage, and trade made so uncertain 
and changeable, that the trade of Chester 
is much decayed, and gone to Leverpool, 
and that old great city in danger of being 
ruined, if the river Dee be not made navi- 
gable by Act of Parliament, and ships 
brought to the city." Dublin harbour had 
engaged his attention, and he also dwells 
at some length on the local advantages of 
Christchurch in Hampshire, for the con- 
struction of a great naval dockyard and 
arsenal — esteeming it even superior to 
Portsmouth, as the timber from the New 
Forest could be conveyed there at much 
less expense. The gentlemen who have, 
or rather perhaps who had, the manage- 
ment of this forest, have saved the country 
all anxiety about its timber ; they having 
reduced sixty thousand acres of fine land 
and oak wood to a value somewhat less than 
nothiag. On this New Forest, which seems 
to have been blighted with the curse of 
crime and inutility, ever since William the 
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N^orman destroyed its villages and expelled 
its population, we shall have another word 
to say. 

Such were Andrew Tarranton's recom- 
mendations for the advancement of Eng- 
land's commerce. Firsts A general system 
of banking, made secure by a general land 
register. Second^ The improvement and 
extension of the linen trade, the iron trade, 
and the woollen trade, including production 
and manufacture. Third, The improve- 
ment of inland navigation by the construc- 
tion of canals, by connecting the larger 
rivers with each other, and by deepening 
the beds of the smaller ones. And Fourth, 
The construction of suitable harbours. And 
he prophetically affirms, that if his recom- 
mendations were reduced to practice, the 
lands of England would rise from sixteen 
years' purchase to thirty years' purchase.* 

* The royalist lands appropriated and sold by the 
Commonwealth did not fetch sixteen years* purchase. 
The chapter lands had been sold at ten, the rectory 
lands at twelve, and the crown lands at thirteen 
years' purchase. Andrew, therefore, does not under- 
estimate the value of land in the reign of Charles II., 
when he fixes it at sixteen years' purchase. 
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But Andrew, unlike some of our modem 
economists, does not consider the extension 
of trade as an ultimate end, — he looks on 
it only as a means, — as a means capable of 
contributing to the welfare of the popula- 
tion. And he affirms that there is one 
primary requisite without which the mere 
extension of trade would fail to produce 
that desirable result. This requisite is, 
^^ cheap bread and drink, and always cer- 
tain." This he plants as his radicle — as 
the root out of which the prosperity of the 
working population was to grow. He 
considers this as an indisputable end. He 
never dreams of discussing whether cheap 
bread and drink are good things, but 
assumes that they are so — that they are 
unquestionably good, and that the cheap- 
ness of the necessaries of life is at once an 
end in itself and the standard by which the 
value of other things must be measured. 
Why, for instance, improve trades or manu- 
factures ? Merely that food may be made 
cheaper, by enabling the workman to do 
more or better work in the same time. 
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Why improve the inland navigation? 
Merely to diminish the cost of food, or 
to diminish the cost of the articles that 
purchase food. ^^Make meat and drink 
cheap," says Andrew, ^"and you can com- 
mand all else that you require, provided, 
of course, that other advantages remain the 
same." Cheap food, however, he associates, 
and wisely associates (perhaps he was the 
first who saw the full import of the associa- 
tion), with cheap money. Make food and 
money cheap, and you can command the^ 
trade of the world; "cheap bread and 
drink, and always certain, and moneys at 
low interest,"* — such is the doctrine of 
Andrew Tarranton. 

Having thus enumerated some of the 

* We are informed by commercial men that money 
is so much cheaper in London than in Scotland, that 
the bills drawn on Scotch houses, which were for» 
merly discounted in Scotland, are now sent to Lon- 
don. K this is the fact, the Scottish banks must 
bestir themselves, otherwise they will find their busi- 
ness travelling southward, like the grouse, and salmon, 
and other good things which John Bull draws so 
voraciously to his great centre of consumption. In 
the battle-field of commerce, cheap money will al- 
ways win in the long run. 
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good advices which Andrew gave to his 
countrymen, — and all parties, we presume, 
will agree in admiring his solid sense and 
singular sagacity, — ^we must now exhibit 
him in a new phase. Andrew had another 
remedy in store which he proposed to apply 
to England's ailments. This remedy was, 
" tax all foreign manufactured articles im- 
ported into England." He was, in fact, 
the literary founder of the commercial sys- 
tem first exposed and exploded by Adam 
Smith. He was the propounder of protec- 
tion, and, so far as we know, the earliest 
English writer who, treating specially of 
national welfare, broached the principle 
that we ought to tax foreign goods for the 
sake of our own manufacturers. And 
though Andrew's name appears little in 
English history, we cannot help thinking 
that his writings must have been §tudied, 
and that many after measures, actually re- 
duced to practice, must have been borrowed 
from his unpretending treatise, which in all 
probability would have made a greater 
figure in the world, had it contained a 
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little more of the element called quackery, 
— some portion of which seems almost 
essential to popularity in all departments 
of life. From Andrew Yarranton to Adam 
Smith there was exactly a century, and in 
that century had grown up the commercial 
system, which was as genuine a warfare with 
other nations as the old system of " guns 
and bullets," except that the weapons were 
changed. The guns and bullets were only 
occasionally used, and the foreigner was 
fought with laws, restrictions, prohibitions, 
customs, duties, and the other devices by 
which men attempted to improve the order 
of nature. Andrew, however, was a mode- 
rate man, and he would have apphed his 
protectionist theory with caution. He 
would have given the manufacturers a fair 
start — would have excluded foreign goods 
for a time — would have allowed the trades 
at home to be fairly established, and then 
he assumed that they would be able to 
support themselves. Temporary laws, 
however, are at all times dangerous things 
to tamper with; and in this case a vast 
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system of European restriction grew out of 
the very measures which Andrew recom- 
mended. In proposing protectionist taxes^ 
Andrew had two principles: First, That 
we are rich when we keep our money at 
home, — a proposition refuted by the ex- 
perience of every private merchant and of 
every banking company; and Second, 
That national prosperity can be procured 
by positive legislation, — a proposition which 
may be behoved when any instance of suc- 
cess can be adduced. Let us then under- 
stand how Andrew intended to apply his 
principles : — 

" And that the linen and iron manufac- 
tures may be so encouraged here by a public 
law, as that we may draw these trades solely 
to us, which now foreign nations receive the 
benefit of, there ought in the first place 
to be a tax or custom at least of four 
shillings in the pound put on all linen yam, 
threads, tapes, and twines for cordage that 
shall be imported into England, and three 
shillings in the pound upon all linen cloths 
under four shillings the ell; and this laio to 
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be and continue for seven years. And by 
virtue of this tax or imposition, there will 
be such advantage given to the linen manu- 
facture in its infancy, that thereby it will 
take deep rooting and get a good founda- 
tion on a sudden. And as to the encour- 
agement of the iron and iron manufactures, 
there should be three pounds a tun custom 
laid on all foreign bar-iron imported, and 
six pounds the tun on all the manufactured 
iron imported into England; and by these 
two ways, namely, by a tax being laid upon 
the imported bar-iron, iron wares, and 
thread, tape, twine, and linen cloth of all 
sorts, all the trade of these things will be 
here, and all the poor set at work, the 
Dutch robbed of one of their greatest 
flowers, and to the king and people in gene- 
ral at least six millions a-year advantage. 

" Consider what quantities of fine linnens 
are made in Holland and Flanders, and 
here worn and consumed; .... consider 
that if these fine cloths were made here, 
how it would employ the poor, raise the 
price of land^ and keep our moneys at home. 
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for the Dutch take nothing from us in 
exchange, wherein the benefit is any way 
considerable to the publick. 

" Consider the French taking nothing of 
any value from us, but it is ready money for 
their linnens. . . . But if a tax were laid 
upon their coarse linnen clothes, then what 
is brought out of France into England 
would be made here of our own growth, to 
the nation's great enriching." 

*' A tax upon those EasterUng (German) 
clothes." 

" A tax upon foreign bed ticking, &c. 
. . . . A tax upon foreign iron is absohitely 
Necessary." 

As our present object is merely to point 
out the historical fact, that Andrew Tar- 
ranton was the propounder of the protec- 
tionist doctrines, that have done more to 
retard the friendly intercourse of the na- 
tions of Europe than any national antipa- 
thies whatever, we shall only contrast a 
passage from Adam Smith — literally the 
first that presents itself on opening the 
quarto edition of his great work. 
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^^ In every country it always is, and must 
be, the interest of the great body of the 
people to buy whatever they want of those 
who sell it cheapest. The proposition is 
so very manifest, that it seems ridiculous 
to take any pains to prove it ; nor could it 
ever have been called in question, had not 
the interested sophistry of merchants and 
manufacturers confounded the common 
sense of mankind. Their interest is in 
this respect directly opposite to that of the 
greaLt body of the people ; as it is the in- 
terest of the freemen of a corporation to 
hinder the rest of the inhabitants from 
employing any workmen but themselves, so 
it is the interest of the merchants and 
manufacturers of every country to secure 
to themselves the monopoly of the home 
market. Hence, in Great Britain, and in 
most other European countries, the extra- 
ordinary duties upon almost all goods 
imported by alien merchants. Hence the 
high duties and prohibitions upon all those 
foreign manufactures which can come into 
competition with our own. Hence, too, 
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the extraordinary restraints upon the im- 
portation of almost all sorts of goods from 
those countries with which the balance of 
trade is supposed to be disadvantageous ; 
that is, from those against whom national 
animosity happens to be most violently in- 
flamed." — ( Wealth of Nations, book iv., 
chap, iii.) 

Before leaving our worthy friend Andrew, 
we may observe, that the same questions 
that agitate the commercial world in our 
own day, were as clearly apprehended two 
centuries since as they are now. Of these 
we shall mention only two : first, the spirit 
of disunion that so often prevails between 
the employed and the employers ; and 
second, what Mr Porter so aptly termed 
" self-imposed taxation." In the reigns of 
Charles II. and William III., these ques- 
tions were discussed in much the same 
terms as they are at present. Let us hear 
what Andrew says to the working-classes of 
England. We might almost suppose him 
addressing the engineers, who were re- 
cently in a state of strike : — 
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^^ Now, my children, for so I must call 
you, for I now will take care for you all; 
art thou for revenge ? I know thou art, 
for thou knowest where thy shoe hath 
pinched thee long. Well, in this case I 
think revenge is lawful, because I know 
what thou wilt be at ; but I ask thee this 
question. What is the revenge that will best 
fit thy temper, and by thee is most desired ? 
* Sir, I desire to be revenged of some of the 
great men of our trade, but it is no further 
than I may have some part of the benefit of 
the trade, as well as they ; for it is not Jit 
that some should have so muchy and others so 
little, for it is we poor men that have most 
fingers^ My child, thou shalt have thy de- 
sire, if it be not thy own fault ; I know you, 
and such as you, with your families, are the 
persons that work, labour, and toil, to make 
others rich. Now, let me intreat thee to da 
the same for thyself a^ thou didst for others; 
then, believe me, the work is done." Ex- 
cellent advice ! 

On self-imposed taxation we shall quote 
only a short passage from Dr Edward 
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Chamberlayne's "Angliae Notitia; or. The 
Present State of England,"* the eighteenth 

* In 16115 Andrew's Land Bank was actually 
projected, and received the sanction of Parliament. 
The Bank of England, however, (founded only in 
the previous year) petitioned against it. Dr Cham- 
berlayne obtained the credit of originating the Land 
Bank, but we have shown that Andrew Yarranton 
was the true projector of the scheme, he having per- 
sonally imported it from Holland. Chamberlayne's 
account of the Dissenters (although it has nothing 
to do with our subject), will be read in the present 
day with a smile : " When we speak of any of these 
sectaries indiscriminately, we call them Dissenters 
and Nonconformists, and they that speak more freely 
term them fanaticks and enthusiasts. It must be 
confessed that in all these sects there are some good 
moral men ; nay, some of them zealous towards Gt)d, 
but in such a zeal as is not according to knowledge ; 
neither are they all equally blameable in all respects. 
The Presbyterians come nearest to the church ; the 
Quakers are the most peaceable ; the Papists are the 
most mannerly," (what does that mean?) "and the 
like ; but take them all generally, and they are all 
envious at the Established Church, desirous perpe- 
tually of a change of government, willing to fish in. 
troubled waters ; opiniating, relying much upon their 
own judgment ; ingrateful, as not holding themselves 
beholden to any man, saying it is God that put such 
and such beneficence into their benefactors' hearts, 
which they, therefore, could not avoid doing ; proud, 
'di thinking themselves the only favourites of God, 
and the only wise or virtuous among men ; obstinate 
to all manner of arguments and entreaties; sdfish, 
pragmatical, censorums (!) and the like." 
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edition of which was pubhshed in 1694: 
"For the toys and trumperies of other 
nations, we likewise ^xpend great sums 
of money, or lessen our effects abroad by 

bills of exchange Every way we are 

indeed too lavish of our silver and gold, not 
only expending great quantities needlessly, 
but wasting it prodigally and irreparably. 
About eighty years ago, upon examination, 
it was found that more than £80,000 per 
ann. was yearly wasted here in England, 
in silver thread, purles, spangles, &c., be- 
sides gold; and how much more we now 
spend, may be easily computed by the 
increase of our luxury ; for whereas we 
complain of taxes, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the superfluous expenses of women 
and children would almost half maintain the 
present warT 

Andrew, among his other schemes for 
"England's improvement," offers some 
observations on the !Cfew Forest, the site 
selected by Mr Buckingham as suitable for 
the erection of his model town.* The idea 

* '< National EvUs and Practical Eemedies, with 
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of an industrial parallelogram is generally 
supposed to have originated with some of 
the recent French writers who have specu- 
lated on the possibility of organising society. 
We have, however, to point out the fact, 
(^and we have good reason for believing that 
Mr Buckingham was entirely unaware of 
the fact), that a model town and model 
settlement were actually projected more 
than a century since by an Englishman, 
and that he fixed on the very locality 
mentioned by Mr Buckingham. The coin- 
cidence is only one of those that may be 
found in every department of literature, — 
one of those that the ignorant and ill-na- 
tured so eagerly grasp, thinking to charge 
honest er men than themselves with appro- 
priating the fruits of other men's thoughts. 
In showing, then, that a model settlement 
was distinctly projected long before Fou- 
rierism was thought of, we acquit Mr 
Buckingham of all charge of plagiarism, — 
on the contrary, we beUeve him to have 

the Plan of a Model Town." By James S. Bucking- 
}iam. London, 1849. 
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been much In the same circumstances as 
Andrew Yarranton ; namely, that he was 
the first proposerof many excellent schemes, 
which other men were able to carry into 
execution, and to obtain great credit for. 

As it is quite possible that model towns 
and model settlements may be formed in 
the course of no very long time, (we see, 
in fact, a constant approximation in that 
direction, in the ISew Town of Edinburgh, 
and in those beautiful little towns on the 
Clyde ; what, for instance, can be more 
perfectly satisfactory than the new portions 
of Dunoon, where we have a collection of 
healthy and elegant residences not sur- 
passed in Europe ?), it may become a mat- 
ter of historical curiosity to ascertain who 
was the first person that distinctly planned 
a town, not allowing its elements to arrange 
themselves by accident, or by individual 
fancy, but constructing all things for the 
general convenience, and laying out its 
streets, gardens, and neighouring fields, 
with express attention to the advantage of 
the whole population. We do not speak 
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of a portion of a town, but of a whole 
town, of a whole nucleus of industrial popu- 
lation, with the land necessary to furnish 
food for the whole. This, then, we find in 
the "Toiu* through the whole Island of 
Great Britain," letter iii., p. 47, &c.* 

" I cannot omit to mention here a pro- 
posal made a few years ago to *he late 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin, for repeopling 
this forest, which, for some reasons I can 
be more particular in than any man now 
left alive, because I had the honour to draw 
up the scheme, and argue it before the 
noble lord and some others, who were prin- 
cipally concerned at that time in bringing 
over, or rather providing for when they 
were come over, the poor inhabitants of 
the Palatinate, — a thing in itself commend- 
able, but, as it was managed, made scan- 
dalous to England, and miserable to those 
poor people. 

"Some persons being ordered by that 

* "A Tour through the whole Island of Great 
Britain, divided into Circuits or Journeys," By a 
Gentleman. London, 1724. 
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noble lord above mentioned to consider of 
measures how the said poor people should 
be provided for, and whether they could be 
provided for or no without injury to the 
public ; the answer was grounded upon 
this maxim, that the number of inhabitants 
is the xvealth and strength of a kingdom^ 
provided those inhabitants were such as by 
honest industry applied themselves to live 
by their labour, to whatsoever trades or 
employments they were brought up. In 
the next place, it was inquired what em- 
ployments those poor people were brought 
up to? it was answered there were husband- 
men and artificers of all sorts, upon which 
the proposal was as follows : — 

" !CfEw Forest in Hampshire was singled 
out to be the place. 

^^Here it was proposed to draw a great 
square line, containing four thousand acres 
of land, marking out two large highways 
or roads through the centre, crossing both 
ways, so that there should be a thousand 
acres in each division, exclusive of the land 
contained in the said cross roads. Then it 
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was proposed to single out twenty men 
and their families, who should be recom- 
mended as honest, industrious men, expert 
in, or at least capable of, being instructed 
in husbandry, curing, and cultivating of 
land, breeding and feeding cattle, and the 
like. To each of these should be parcelled 
out, in equal distributions, two hundred 
acres of this land, so that the whole four 
thousand acres should be fully distributed 
to the said twenty families ; for which they 
should have no rent to pay, and • be liable 
to no taxes, but such as provided for their 
own sick or poor, repairing their own roads, 
and the like. This exemption from rent 
and taxes to continue for twenty years, and 
then to pay each £60 a-year to the Queen; 
that is to say, to the crown. 

"TAe form of the several farms would be 
laid out thus — " 

[Here follows a diagram of four thousand 
acres of land, laid out in the form of a 
parallelogram, the breadth being about 
two-thirds of the length. Cross roads 
divide it into four equal portions, and the 
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centre, which is a circular area of eleven 
acres, is occupied by the church, and by the 
streets for tradesmen. There are also 
shambles, a market-house, a town-hall, 
several public wells, the stocks, &c. The 
land is divided into twenty farms, of two 
hundred acres each, the farm-houses being 
on the main road, and the fields running 
at right angles behind the houses,] 

It was proposed that an advance of <£200 
in ready money should be made to each 
family occupying one of the farms, to pur- 
chase farming stock, and to enable them to 
get a first year's crop; and that they 
should be allowed timber out of the forest 
to build themselves houses, barns, sheds, 
and oflBces, also for carts, waggons, ploughs, 
harrows, ^^ and the like necessary things," 
It was estimated that each farmer would 
require three servants, two men and a 
maid, and that with these they would soon 
clear as much land as would be necessary 
for their support, A division of labour, 
however, was contemplated. The farmers 
were to grow food for the whole commu- 



4 
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nity, and the tradesmen were to furnish 
agricultural implements, articles of dress, 
and the other requisites. Each division 
would require at least one wheelwright or 
carpenter. 

^^ Thus by the way there would be em- 
ployed three servants to each farmer, that 
makes sixty persons. Four families of 
wheelwrights, one to each division, which, 
suppose five in a family, makes twenty 
persons; suppose four head carpenters, 
with each three men, and as at first all 
would be building together, they would to 
every house building have at least one 
labourer, four famihes of carpenters, five 
to each family, and three servants, is thirty- 
two persons, one labourer to each house 
building is twenty persons more. Thus 
there would be necessarily brought to 
gether, in the very first of the work, 132 
persons besides the head farmers, who, at 
five also to each family, are a hundred 
more, in all 232."* 

* A Scottish arable farm of about 200 acres Scots, 
employs farmer (wife and. children), four ploughmen, 
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As the community was to be self-sup- 
porting in all the necessaries of Hfe, it would 
require at least four butchers with their 
families, four shoemakers each employing 
two journeymen, a hat-maker, a glover, 
two ropemakers, four tailors, three weavers 
of woollen, three weavers of linen, two 
basketmakers, two brewers, ten or twelve 
shopkeepers for chandlery and groceries, 
and as many for drapery and mercery. 
Add to these two ministers, one clerk, one 
sexton or gravedigger, two physicians, 
three apothecaries, two surgeons, and no 
lawyers. It was proposed also, that, for 
the encouragement of all the handicrafts- 
men and labourers, who, either as servants 
or day workers, assisted the farmers or 



one odd man, a lad, a dairymaid, and two domestic 
servants. This may be considered as the full com- 
plement of a well-managed farm ; very high farming 
will require more hands, and the lazy system will 
endeavour to do with less; but this number will be 
found tolerably correct. Mr Caird's " High Farm- 
ing *' is very much of a romance. Will he tell us 
in a future work how many of Mr M*Culloch's sheep 
died, and whether the deaths did not eat up tlie 
whole of the estimated profit ? 
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other tradesmen, they should each have 
three acres of ground with lime to build 
cottages. Adjacent to tlie town was to be 
a certain quantity of common land for the 
benefit of the cottagers, that they might 
have cows or a few sheep. Smiths, miUers, 
painters, plumbers, dyers, and other trades- 
men, would naturally find their way to the 
town, so that each settlement of four thou- 
sand acres would employ six or seven hun- 
dred persons. 

"This was the scheme for settling the 
Palatinates, by which means twenty fami- 
lies of farmers, handsomely set up and 
supported, would lay a foundation for six or 
seven hundred of the rest of their people; 
and as the land in If ew Forest is undoubt- 
edly good, and capable of improvement by 
such cultivation, so other wastes in England 
are to be found as fruitful as that, and 
twenty such villages might have been erect- 
ed, the poor strangers maintained^ and 
the nation evidently bettered by it. As to 
the money to be advanced, which, in the 
case of twenty such settlements at £4000 
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each, would be £80,000, two things were 
answered to it : 

^^l.That the annual rent to be received 
for all those lands after twenty years, would 
abundantly pay the public for the first 
disburses on the scheme above, that rent 
being then to amount to £40,000 per 
ann." — (a mistake; twenty farms at £50 
per ann. give £1000 per ann., and twenty 
settlements would have made £20,000, not 
£40,000 per ann.) 

^^ 2. More money than would have done 
this was expended or rather thrown away 
upon them here, to keep them in suspense 
and afterwards starve them; sending them 
begging all over the nation and shipping 
them off to perish in other countries;* 

* " Thou wilt have no occasion for a lawyer, but 
mayest follow thy business quietly if thou wilt, and 
be in a condition to augment the number of thy 
hands, and so increase thy estate, and be able to 
set at work the idle poor which now beg and steal; 
then thy neighbours will love thee for taking thy poor 
off them, and thou wilt increase in riches, and at last 
it will be strive ca strive can who shall have the poor, 
even €U now they strive at the sessions-house for per- 
sons to carry to Barbadoes or Virginia/' — (Andrew 
Yarranton — "England's Improvement," p. 172.) 
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where the mistake lay is none of my busi- 
ness to enquire." 

This scheme (which we have merely 
pointed out as being the earliest of the 
kind with which we are acquainted) was 
never carried into practice, and notwith- 
standing Andrew Yarranton, the Tourist, 
and Mr Buckingham, the New Forest re- 
mains much in its old condition. 

In Mr Buckingham's work are many 
excellent things, which we have not at 
present space to notice as they deserve. 
Doubtless many of his suggestions will be 
realised in the futm-e, as some that he pro- 
posed years ago are now in active operation. 
But we have a question to ask. To what 
does England owe her progress ? or, to use 
Andrew's language, " her improvement by 
sea and land?" Some will answer that 
she owes it to her climate, her geographical 
position, her ports, her soU, her coal, her 
iron, &c.; that is, to the physical charac- 
teristics of the country. Some again vnll 
tell us that she owes it to her King, Lords, 
and Commons, and to the mutual checks 
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which the various powers are supposed to 
exert on each other — that is, to the charac- 
teristics of her pohtical institutions. Others 
again will tell us that she owes it to her 
church, including all the Protestant deno- 
minations — that is, to the moral and theo- 
logical instruction of the people. Others 
again will tell us that she owes it to her 
wealth; and with foreigners we have al- 
ways found that when they spoke of Eng- 
land's greatness, they were assuming that 
her wealth was the cause, and not the 
symptom of her power. Others again, con- 
founding the agency with the product, will 
tell us that she owes it to the combination 
of all these — that is, to the accidental form 
into which they have moulded themselves 
in the course of ages. And so we may run 
through all the prominent features of the 
present British nation, and we shall find 
that something may be said in favour of 
the country, something in favour of our 
tolerably free and good institutions, and 
very much in favour of our churches, for in 
fact, modern Britain is most emphatically 



/ 
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Protestant Britain. But granting, as indeed 
all must grant, that Britain has undergone 
her amazing development under the condi- 
tions of Protestantism (and be it remem- 
bered, Protestantism, not merely in the 
creed and the ritual, but Protestantism as 
a great principle, teaching us that in all de- 
partments there is a medium between abso- 
lute authority on the one hand, and the 
negations of anarchy on the other, whether 
the department be that of religion, politics, 
or philosophy), we yet think that there is 
another element that has greatly conduced 
to England's welfare. This element is apt 
to be overlooked, inasmuch as it presents 
itself, not as a system, but as a series of 
isolated units, each one of which will fail 
to attract the attention of the world in the 
same degree as a system, but the sum of 
which is, and always has been, a notable 
power, incomparably more active in Eng- 
land than in any other European country. 
We mean the individual endeavours of 
private men to enlighten their fellow-coun- 
trymen — to advance the interests of the 
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whole body politic, and to busy themselves 
with the affairs of the nation. "So country 
in Europe can at all compare with Britain 
in this respect. In whatever else they 
may excel her, here she stands alone, un- 
approached and unapproachable. France 
can count some monarchs and some minis- 
ters who set before them the problem of 
their country's welfare, or their country's 
glory; but she can scarcely point to one 
private man who lived in the habitual and 
.intelligent consciousness that the business 
of the country was his business, and that 
it was his duty to rectify the evils which 
he perceived more clearly than his neigh- 
bours. There is in our own day one illus- 
trious exception, that of M. Arago, but his 
failure to influence his countrymen is only 
a surer proof that France does not, and 
cannot as yet, appreciate the value of indi- 
vidual exertion. Even the great Revolu- 
tion, which might have been supposed to 
furnish a field where all might strive to do 
some worthy deed for France, has left 
scarce a single name on which we can 

G 
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dwell with satisfaction. True^ there nught 
be heroes, but there were few true patriots. 
And if we turn to Germany, we find men 
deadened down into a stoUd routine, — ^men 
who either do not think or dare not speak, 
or who, seeing the apparent hopelessness 
of one man's labours^ devote themselves to 
science, or philosophy, or literature, or art, 
or criticism, or to something at all events 
removed from the practical question of the 
nation's daily good. It may be that the 
English and Scottish races have this peci^ 
liar characteristic in greater force than the 
races of the Continent, and if we were to 
assign a name to it, we might term it indi- 
vidual patriotism, or, in fact, individuality of 
character; but assuredly England owes her 
progress to this element in a degree which 
the continental nations do not understand. 
In Britain we see this individuaUty of cha^ 
racter every where at work: — ^firom the 
pickpocket to the missionary, — -from Jona^ 
than Wild, who dies at Tyburn, to John 
Williams, who dies at Erromanga, — 'from 
the peasant poet^ whose great heart cning 
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those wondroii3 songs that thrill through 
the ianermost soul of every true son ^^f 
Scotland^ to the princely English gentle-t 
man who directs his nation's destiny^ and 
who proves to the world that truth, honour, 
and domestic virtue can dwell with the first 
statesman in the world, — ^from Robert 
Bums, the ploughman, to Robert Peel, the 
premier. This individuality is the true and 
genuine heritage of the British race, and 
one of the best and most sterling elenients 
that contribute to the glory of Britain and 
to the good of the world. We see it every 
where combined with the most opposite or 
most incompatible accidents. !N^ot to speak 
of Henry VIII., or Elizabeth, or Charles^ 
or Hampden, Cromwell, Bunyan, or Mil- 
ton, let us look at our own day, and we 
shall see it working wonders on all sides of 
us. In the church we have bishops, priests, 
and presbyters, not like the bishops, priests, 
and presbyters of the continent,- — ^men not 
cast in a mould, nor wrought like clay into 
some plastic form of respectable uniformity, 
but genuine men, with characters of their 
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own, working oiit their individual coursed, 
and largely influencing the Uving congrega- 
tion called the British nation. For the last 
hundred years who has heard of a French 
bishop, nay, of a French minister of religion, 
of any kind or character ? Where is there 
a Henry of Exeter, an impracticable prelate 
who fears not to do battle on his own 
account against all comers? Where is 
there a Dr Wiseman, or a Dr Pusey, or a 
Mr If ewman? Where do we find those iso- 
lated ministers who, in some form or other 
of Independency, gather together vast 
and flourishing congregations,— the Leif- 
childs, Strattens, Binneys, Jays, Jamese% 
Baptist If oels, &c. ? Nay, to come nearer 
home, where do we find since the days of 
Luther a man like Dr Chalmers ? Other 
men might be pious, other men might hare 
genius, and other men might ardently 
desire the welfare of their fellows. But 
what was it that made the influence of 
Chalmers roll like a mighty wave of ^ good 
over the whole surface of the land ? It was 
his individuality, his manhood, his mighty 
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hfeatt that dared arid did whd,t hh consci- 
ence sltid his credence taught him. Eveti 
Romanism^ like the slaviB whose shackles 
fall from his litnbs when he plants his foot 
dii the soil of Britstin^ — even Eomanisrii 
herself seerils to ieast off the trammels of 
tnere subrttlssioil^ arid to emerge into a 
freedomi which ghe knows riowhere else. 
The RotriStnist has again become aJriiost ai 
man. And if we turn to the bar, we shall 
find the same iridividuality riiarking the 
Briton. The F^erich avocdt is nobody, — 
littk bettet even in profession than a place- 
hunter. His voice is seldorii heard for the 
public good, and when heard is suspected by 
the hearer. In the English bar, and the 
English judges, 6ri the coritrary, England 
has an insurance-company agaTAsf wrong, 
— men so far removed from l!he suspicion 
of external influence, that the countrv has 
forgotten the diay W'hen judges could be 
directed or adVocat^s intimidated; — ^nien 
who can, when ni^edfeil, face crown, or 
court, or pariianientf, or people;: — ^men who 
do tbeii' duty' to their c6tthtty iis her free- 
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born sons, and who look on her welfare as 
their welfare. The career of a man like 
Brougham is only possible in England. 

But to mention the church and the bar 
would be to mention only two departments, 
— the most important, certainly, as the one 
preserves us from spiritual despotism, the 
other from legal wrong. Every department 
of British life has its men, whose busy 
brains are at work for Britain's good. The 
EngUsh merchant does not confine himself 
to the consideration of mere personal profit 
and loss. British commerce, — that is, British 
welfare, as he understands it, — is in all its 
aspects surveyed with minute and untiring 
attention. In Britain the merchant is a 
notable poUtician, exerting an influence 
utterly unknown in any continental coun- 
try. He finds out in detail the practical 
effects of our commercial laws, and works 
a stupendous revolution in the coimtry by 
the mere force of exhibiting that certain 
laws are detrimental to the great body of 
the population. He works like Wilson, 
Cobden, and Bright, for a free trade in 
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corn, or like George Young, for protection 
to British industry; but in each case he 
works as an individual man, busying himself 
with the affairs of the nation, and contri- 
buting, to the best of his power and under- 
standing, to the good of the nation. 
And, be it remembered, a question is best 
solved when all that can be advanced on 
both sides is fairly allowed a hearing. If, 
again, we. go into the region of philan- 
thropy, we find the same spirit of individual 
enterprise achieving the most remarkable 
results. A few good men resolve to let 
their voices be heard in favour of the negro, 
and straightway Britain hears of the wrongs 
done to the African. Granville Sharpe, 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, Brougham, Bux- 
ton, and others, — all that heroic band of 
fanatics, who were to produce such evils by 
the emancipation of Afric's injured sons, — 
all wielded a power that could have no ex- 
istence on the Continent of Europe, — the 
power of private men denouncing the ini- 
quity of public laws. The whole history 
of negro emancipation is only the history of 
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the triumph of individual exertion over the 
wrong institutions of the State. In eVery 
department we see this liying and vital 
principle at work. We see Thomas Wag- 
horn seizing the idea of an overland route 
to India, and achieving the great perfor- 
mance. We see Watts and Telford^, 
Brunels and Stephensons, Petos and Na-^ 
piers, Cah-ds and Mechis, all working away, 
each one after his kind, to do things better 
than ever they were done before, — some 
in silence, and some loud-voiced^ bttt all 
assuredly knowing that brave old England 
has eyes to see, and ears to listen, and sense 
to appreciate whatever they can do welly or 
better, or quicker, or cheaper^ or mord 
safely. Why, it may be asked, cannot 
men pursue their own business, and leave- 
other things to those whom it conceriiB ? 
For this one reason, simply, that the good' 
of all concerns all; and Britain is the only 
European country that fully understands 
this fundamental truth. To this she ow^es 
her progress. This, in fact, is her freedom, 
--^that he who thinks may speak, and that 
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he who may speak is bound to think. 
Since the Reformation came into Britain, 
Britain has never wanted private men who 
sought her good, and lived in the daily 
knowledge that they had a country. 
Right-headed or wrong-headed they might 
be, but the country was their country, not 
the king's, nor the government's, nor the 
army's, — but the nation's; and whether, 
Hke Howard, they pryed into the captive's 
miseries, — or, like Nelson, burnt with the 
inexhaustible heroism of a patriot, who 
would rather have seen his country blown 
to atoms than polluted by submission to 
a stranger, — or, like Father Matthew, 
preached a crusade against intemperance, 
— or, like Whitefield, carried the everlast- 
ing gospel into the horrors of Bartholomew 
fair, — or, like Mrs Chisholm, struggled with 
a woman's heart to lift her sisters from 
penury, — or, hke Malthus, wrote a ques- 
tionable book on population, — or, like 
Wesley, founded a rehgious sect, — or, hke 
Bakewell, made a new and better breed of 
domestic animals,— or, like Andrew Yar- 
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ranton^ taught his country how to beat tho 
Dutch without fighting, — or, like our friend 
the Tourist, devised an industrial paraUelo- 
gram, — or, like Mr Buckingham, designed 
a model town, — whether, in fact, they did 
this, that, or the other, there never have 
been wanting men to whom England's im- 
provement by sea and land waa one of the 
dearest thoughts of their lives, and to whom 
England's good was the foremost of their 
worldly considerations. And such, emph^ 
tically, was Andrew Tarranton, a true 
patriot in the best sense of the word» and 
who, though the first notable advocate of 
protection, was the author of (as we coil-' 
scientiously believe) one of the best trea- 
tises that ever was written, and of a phrase 
which the whole world would do well to 
learn by heart, — " How to beat the Dutch 
without fighting, that being the best and 
justest way to subdue our enemies." 

THE ETSD. 
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